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THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL IN MUSIC 

By JOHN N. BURK 

A RECENT French cartoon presents a devastated earth under 
the dread silence which follows the last cannon shot. From 
the ruins there springs a naked and fragilely beautiful 
woman, the muse of art, re-issuing into a world whose recent con- 
vulsion she could not have survived. Now, there is some truth 
in this conception. To many artists the war has been a hideous 
deterrent, and art about the war-military marches, posters and 
playlets — this sort of art has been as useful as it is inferior, but still 
the only possible sort for the time being. There are others, how- 
ever, who object to the idea of a delicate handmaid of delight, who 
can do her dreaming only in dalliance upon soft cushions, attended, 
surrounded, protected against any contact with the world of 
strife. It is their grievance that select art should be corked up 
in a bottle for safe-keeping during a supreme moment of history 
while the popular sort should belong exclusively to the Y.M.C.A. 
That the best art and religion, too, should be excluded from the 
day's work in the business world, religion confined to Sunday 
mornings, or waived altogether; art preserved for the evening 
hour when it may comfort digestion. Art serves well for diversion, 
they will say, and religious ritual for decorum, but why should 
these two mighty forces, which have erstwhile led mankind out 
of darkness, be confined in a great crisis to such impotent alcoves? 

That, perhaps, describes the matter of much discontent. 
Side by side with the present floating prophecies of a new religion, 
there has been considerable speculation of the making over of art 
by the war. Art is to be re-invigorated, vitalized, spread through 
collective mankind, in reaction against the fancies and chances, the 
perversities and exclusions of idiosyncrasy. Let me try to take 
up in music the r61e of the religious Mr. Wells, as the observer, 
the interpreter, the recorder of current tendencies. 

Prof. R. J. Mather demonstrates that the art of the im- 
pressionists, futurists, cubists, and the like is the reductio ad 
absurdum of the subjective, of lawlessness and caprice, of the 
wildly exaggerated cult of freedom. The artist-rebel against 
society, the recluse with a temperament and a grievance, has 
reached the utmost, the laughable extreme, and there is no altern- 
ative to a socializing art. The pendulum has swung its full arc 
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in the way of individuahsm. By logic and physics — back it must 
come in the way of communal reversion. Mr. R. N. Cram writes 
of the "second coming of art," of a great purging by the war. A 
necessary part of the reconstruction will be the welding and in- 
tegrating of art as the common property of man. Prof. Irving 
Babbit coins the word "eleutheromania" for the twentieth cen- 
tury state of mind. We are drunkenly obsessed with freedom, 
we comprise romanticism run wild. Having hurled aside every 
last restriction, having leapt over every guiding limitation which 
our forebears carefully planned and mapped out through the 
generations, we now plunge about blindly, making a thousand 
chance tracks in the infinite wilderness of total human possibility. 
According to Mr. D. G. Mason, our present industrial system has 
divided and debased the general taste. We have split into three 
classes: the proletarian majority, over-driven, exhausted, de- 
prived of that normal leisure which is necessary for the enjoyment 
of life, for reflection, for the creation or appreciation of art; and 
then there are the two minorities — the capitalist class, leading an 
abnormal life in the opposite sense, physically idle, pampered, and 
bored; finally, the cultured upholders of the old traditions, and 
the old standard of taste. The first two, the "emergent" classes, 
constitute our public and our democracy. Both demand sen- 
sational, nerve-satisfying, effortless art, the working people be- 
cause they are exhausted, the luxurious people because they are 
lazy and persistently regard art as mere matter for diversion. 
"Fatigue-psychology" explains why the former want lurid thrills; 
mental apathy and vacuity explains why the latter want the un- 
usual, the novel, the "upside down and back side too," the fads and 
"isms" of the passing seasons. Hence, the purely sensuous pro- 
gramme music of Strauss and Debussy, music for the "auditory 
nerves," brainless and heartless. 

Now, there is much thought and clarity in these critiques. 
It is an immediate and a vitally important subject, because 
we are being stirred by the imminent prospect of a great social 
change, because, while some of us shout the ideal of democracy, 
others actually believe in it; because we fondly cherish art as the 
potential expression of the fundamental experience and the highest 
ideals of life. But for that reason these writers, begging their 
various pardons, fail to satisfy us completely. Each case con- 
stitutes a logical opinion rather than an implicit faith; a just 
theory arrived at by the detailed elimination of an uncongenial 
present. It rather looks as though these writers scarcely know 
the democratic spirit; they seem to belong to the class of tradi- 
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tional culture in accordance with Mr. Mason's category. Most of 
them exalt intellect and erudition; with unconscious jealousy they 
defend the last stronghold of their cultured aristocracy against 
that crude monster, the "emergent public." They look upon it 
with an uneasy and a half-shrinking good will. They have not 
the whole-hearted attitude which strips all presumption, which is 
not merely /or the people, but with them and of them. They seem 
to waver between a dead past and an unborn future because 
they cannot strongly feel the significant undercurrent in the 
present. 

Profiting by this, let us be as scanty with history as with 
augury. Suffice it that since the French Revolution definitely 
released the democratic spirit in music, there has been a gradual 
accumulation of national and race consciousness, of folk-music in 
the music of culture. The two great musical geniuses of the cen- 
tury past exalted the new ideal. Beethoven was caught up and 
intoxicated with the concept of universal brotherhood. He called 
mankind into a glorious embrace in the Ninth Symphony, but 
unfortunately that summons has met many obstacles. Inspired 
by it as by no other music, Wagner again sought to establish a 
world shrine for the universal art of his dreams, but again prac- 
ticability was one of many hindrances. Numerous composers 
have sprung from the peasantry or the poor, such as Beethoven, 
Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Schubert, but their music was at least 
ostensibly directed to the delight of the nobility, and none of it 
has been popular in the fullest sense. Nor is a democratic music 
that of Massenet, or Stephen Foster, or Tschaikowsky, which 
reaches many people, but does not appeal to their finer and deeper 
propensities. Perhaps, strictly speaking, the enduring voice of 
mankind has never been nearer articulation than in folk-song 
itself. There are no Millets or Walt Whitmans in music, except 
possibly Moussorgsky. But theirs is not a democratic art, be- 
cause although Millet helps the people of culture to understand 
the peasants, his pictures are little or nothing to the peasants 
themselves. And you would be surprised to find a copy of Leaves of 
Grass in a farm house or a tenement. Yet Whitman is accounted 
to be widely admired in Russia. Moussorgsky would be far more 
comprehensible to the rank and file, again particularly of Russia, 
could his music reach their ears. For Moussorgsky had the genu- 
ine attitude — he despised the schools and the technical elabora- 
tion of the west, which was foreign to his people. And he not 
only felt and lived with them in his heart, but he spoke their own 
language in his art, intimately, directly, and primally. 
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The train of thought immediately reverts to Tolstoy, and so, 
once and again, we find ourselves turning to that remarkable coun- 
try where democracy is not only a topic, but a religion, and a 
throbbing actuality. Surely, no one has ever felt more deeply 
for the vaste people of Russia than Tolstoy. How far his thought 
and his faith of equality spread among the people, we cannot tell. 
No more do we know to what extent the revolution might be 
traceable to the seeds of his conversation, his books, and his penny 
tracts, sowed among the villages. There must, at any rate, be a 
close connection between the essay. What Shall We Do?, wherein 
he strips the property fallacy, in epic fashion, to its moral funda- 
mentals, and the present, virtually unanimous state of mind as to 
the injustice of landed property rights. The success of the revolu- 
tion is assured, if only by the intensity and accord of that state of 
mind. The revolution should be a full inspiration for a musical 
Tolstoy, a Moussorgsky of more articulate genius. 

So, the greatest composers have so far striven under a social 
condition which has made a universal aspiration impossible of 
approach. Yet the realization is fast coming nearer, on the one 
hand by the improvement of popular well-being, on the other hand 
by the increasing if unspecified conviction of the musically cul- 
tured that the musical might and the national genius of the world 
lies in the Slavic, Teutonic, and Latin masses, mute in ignorance, 
incoherence, and oppression, but none the less potential. There is 
recently discernable a growing belief in the innate, the racial, the 
century-tried importance of folk-music, and with it a growing im- 
patience with the isolated art of cliques which falsely calls itself 
national: the half dozen Parisian sects that perform languidly, in 
exotic, hot-house terms, to their salons of the elite; elsewhere, the 
Schoenbergs and Casellas, and, unless we are mistaken, there would 
seem to be a touch of the taint in Stravinsky. Under the new 
order in Russia, the folk-spirit should come to the full light of 
utterance as never before in history. Not only in the west do 
politics and violent partisanship flow unbidden into the concert 
halls to set them askew with extraneous prejudices; in Russia is 
is the same. There it is the revolutionary party shade; here it it 
nationality. Trying in vain to keep these super-excitements out 
of the matter, there is the gratifying news that art is held in im- 
portance by all in Russia, from the extreme right to the extreme 
left. Perhaps it is the only thing they have in common, and wide 
enough is the divergence of opinion there. But under every 
revolutionary order, the present one included, all artistic institu- 
tions have been eagerly upheld and advanced. The signposts 
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of music seem indeed to point to Russia. Meanwhile, Stravinsky 
is carrying on and greatly enriching Rimsky-Korsakov's technical 
proficiency and genius of workmanship. Neither composer has 
proved himself much more than a colorist for the delight of picture- 
making. Yet there is something wholesome and native about 
Stravinsky's imaginative zest, his bright humor and fancy, his 
pungent harmonic sting. Technical fecundity, Russia has needed, 
and unless assimilated too quickly, it should be beneficial. 

With the attempt to link democracy and music, the names of 
two writers will always be associated — Tolstoy and Romain Rol- 
land. The more you probe into their creeds, the more striking 
becomes the similarity between them. Both are free. Christian 
spirits, in revolt against church, sect, and formalism; against the 
closed circles of artistic, and particularly musical, activity; against 
the dead weight of custom. Tolstoy compared himself to a rower, 
pulling for the shore of his own ideal against the half -aimless drift 
of the human current; by the same trait, Rolland stood out 
against the universal rush to war. Each of them is the self- 
analyzing nihilist, mortally afraid of taking anything for granted, 
either re-discovering or rejecting every inherited tradition. Each 
is hounded by a veritable fury of a conscience to his conception 
of the fundamental truth, whatever the cost. Consequently, each 
loaths hypocrisy in any form, and delights in its exposure. In 
one as the other, the nearest approach to a sense of humor is a 
mordant weapon of satire, used with dire results against the pre- 
tender. But there is a difference here. Tolstoy will go to any 
incautious lengths to drive in his beliefs; Rolland is also burningly 
intense, but he is more circumspect. For instance, in What is 
Art? Tolstoy assaulted Wagner in recklessly valiant fashion, 
with intent to exterminate. He did not take a sufficient look at 
his opponent first, but set him up as the rag baby and perfect em- 
bodiment of all evil in music, that he might bowl him down with 
the more relish. It was true warfare. And many are the justly 
disgruntled snorts from injured Wagnerians after his description 
of a performance of Siegfried. But Rolland is no warrior. He 
measures his opponent with infinite pains, knows whereof he 
speaks, and causes inescapable concern in the enemy's camp. 
His clever satire on Hassler, otherwise Strauss, in Jean Christophe, 
is the more effectual in that Rolland elsewhere admits Strauss to 
be the most important composer of the day. Both writers assailed 
the fakirs and hawkers of art, the sleek professionals and the 
petty composers who succeed on the formula of a school, the critics 
and small fry who make a big noise over this and that, while the 
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finest achievement passes unregarded. Again, RoUand was far 
surer of his mark. When the ground of contention became poHti- 
cal in 1914, the victims of La Foire eagerly seized their chance, and 
prodigious was the yapping. Note, however, that they carefully 
steered clear of Jean Christophe, wherein identical political opin- 
ions had stood for six years unchallenged, wherein the real, the 
personal sore point remained unmentionable because unanswerable. 
You could scarcely find a better tribute to the greatness of Jean 
Christophe than this reluctant silence. On the other hand, Tol- 
stoy's bulwarks of argument showed a dozen breaches. When it 
came to What is Art? much of the just balance of his novels had 
left him. So intent was he upon his goal, that he hewed down 
every obstacle within sight or reach. Only his most faithful 
followers, drawn on by his nobly inspired purpose, will stay with 
him to the conclusion, while the outraged majority bestrew the 
path of approach. But these misapplications, thick and fast as 
they occur, are actually incidental. He picks Beethoven and 
Shakespeare to pieces, not with Shavian impishness, but with 
Tolstoyan assurance, hardly the less valid for having strayed. 
The concept at the bottom of it all is wonderful in its rarity; it is 
constructive genius stark and fresh, cutting tangles of tradition at 
a stroke, solving age-pondered problems by impetuously putting 
them to death, surely clinching the fundamental point, which the 
various wise-heads could not see because it was so simple, natural, 
and human, whereas they were preoccupied in being ingenious. 
It is the freshness of Tolstoy's attitude, the new angle of his vision 
that sums up the real worth of the essay which records fifteen 
years of tortured thought. 

If this be fanaticism, there is something heroic in such a 
huge and epic scope, in such thorough-going and passionate con- 
sistency, vigor of purpose, searching sympathy, above all in such 
direct genius, impatiently and gloriously self-sufficient. Many 
of us are indeed inclined to be skeptical, or even indulgent of 
Tolstoy the absolutist. Perhaps none of us who read this maga- 
zine could find Tolstoy's spiritual satisfaction in swinging the 
scythe. We could not converse with a mujik wholly as one of 
them, and we are not inclined to make our own boots. But re- 
spect must surely come before his marvelous and whole-hearted 
integrity of soul. In faithfulness, in genuine freedom from pose, 
in utter humility (that rarest of qualities among "social workers"), 
there have been none like Tolstoy. 

Setting down the essay, I feel a certain incongruousness in the 
practice of singing folk-songs in concert. 
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"Vois-tu, petit," said Uncle Gottfried in Jean Christophe, "what 
you have written down on paper, indoors, that is not real music. Mu- 
sic in a house is like sunshine in a room. Music is for the outdoors, when 
you breathe the fine, fresh air of the good God You don't deliber- 
ately set out to sing, for the fun of it. You only sing when you feel the 
need of singing." 

To publish a folk-song in bald notation, to give it to a prima 
donna that she may lavish her best wiles of artistry and vocal dis- 
play upon it — ^that is little more than taxidermy. There is a la- 
tent power in folk-music, but you can't describe it, you can only 
feel its praise. No, the whole importance lies in the condition of its 
creation. It is the only music which comes into being directly as 
the normal and natural function of art in human life. Although it 
needs its special exponent, with a voice, or a talent, or a creative 
power to express the emotional character of a collective people, 
withal music must pass as common currency. It must be generally 
implanted, must become one with a collective, pleasure, or sorrow, 
or aspiration. The whole country-side possesses it — ^not a few 
with a "musical education," as in our world. We self-styled 
artists function artificially, we are cultural snobs; that is the 
trouble with us. 

No one was quicker than Holland to see Tolstoy's patent 
mistakes. Moral pre-possession in art was in Holland's belief 
"Pegasus harnessed to a plough." And, of course, culture was 
not to be set down finally as perversion by one of the most deeply 
cultured men living. In the face of Tolstoy's arguments for sim- 
plicity, mountainous technique is the rule. Orchestral elabora- 
tion, the refinement of tone-painting, the accumulation of poly- 
harmony, these are, with scarcely an exception, the cultural signs 
of the times. 

Indeed, our scores are anything but simple. You may de- 
cide from extra-musical experience that the deeper part of life is 
rather humble and unelaborate. You may remark that Pales- 
trina found a richer religious expressiveness with his a cappella 
writing for a mere handful of a choir than the pick of our con- 
temporaries, with tier upon tier of singers, a coUossal orchestra, 
and additional rows of trumpets behind-stage. But a genius so 
constituted will set forth the simplest message through the vastest 
medium, j ust as another will tie himself up into the knottiest prob- 
lem with the four naked voices of a string quartet. A genius may 
do anything with anything, and that is a final answer to a good 
many musical controversies. If Palestrina by a different accident 
of birth were now officiating in musical Rome in twentieth cen- 
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tury trousers, if this were one of the most rehgious epochs in his- 
tory and not one of the most skeptical, it is very doubtful whether 
he would scorn in his composition the wonderfully extensive or- 
chestral material lying at his command, with its myriad divisions 
and the freedom of its moving voices, not to speak of elaborate 
harmonic discovery, and the intricate refinement of rhythms. 
These magnificences are not the flesh and the devil of the com- 
poser of to-day, nor of to-morrow. They are the glory of his art, 
and the complicated idiom which is hovering on the brink of poly- 
harmony, is too firmly championed to evaporate. The test is 
whether the composer becomes absorbed first and last in the clever 
game, or misuses the vaste resources to conceal the fact that he 
has nothing much to say. Tolstoy suspected the whole tendency 
with all his might for two reasons: he saw in it a Nietzschian 
social scheme, and a cultural exclusiveness. Wagner, as the heart 
of the movement, became his bull's eye. He pictured Wagner as 
a kind of Pharoah building music dramas on the social system 
of the pyramids, enslaving the life-work of countless actors, 
stage-hands, horn-blowers, for the half-indifferent delectation of 
the chance few privileged in the possession of the twenty mark 
fee. He made him out a counterfeiter and a usurper, a cerebral 
and a physiological manipulator, a schooled technician, barren 
of a single new, worthy, or heartfelt idea, a pagan harping 
upon defunct religions, and a superman hand in hand with King 
Ludwig and the royal treasury. Now, it goes without saying that 
Tolstoy made a windmill-giant of a creative genius, an honest 
socialist with a social conscience, and a Christian to the fibre. 
But there is a large assortment of composers since, among whom 
the whole list of accusations might be justly distributed. 

To begin with, if a composer has no regard for the society 
which his music is to reach, then he is not sufficiently of his time 
and his world. Wagner, piling up paraphernalia at Bayreuth, 
sincerely dreamed out a Utopia for his music dramas, even though 
no one has ever believed in it but himself. And many Wagner- 
ians now demand a maximum of music and a minimum of stage, 
economic simplification to follow hard upon the heels of artistic 
congruity. If Strauss has a social conscience, there is small 
evidence of it. He seems to mold his efforts in quite servile fash- 
ion to fame and success. Quite different was the admirable non- 
chalance with which Wagner "used" his king. Strauss lavishing 
a huge orchestra on the most trivial waltz music, Strauss writing 
an impossible number of Alpine horns into a score, is putting his 
whim above everything else — labor, expense, the opportunity for 
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general enjoyment. That is not ideahsm, it is short-sightedness. 
Art not available to the many may be considered as failing of its 
goal, unless it is directed to the rich and the angels. But, prac- 
ticability and availability aside, Strauss strikes the popular chord; 
any layman with half a musical ear will enjoy his music. Debussy, 
on the other hand, belongs to the privileged purveyors of rare 
sensations. His music requires a special culture, a highly sen- 
sitized perceptive faculty. It is a speech apart; a caviar of sound 
for the most delicate diaphragms. It holds nothing for the lay- 
man, whom its maker contenaned. Debussy seemingly had 
nothing of the social instinct, discouraged and erased any latent 
objectivity in his nature. Plain folk with a taste for music will 
care nothing for Debussy's pearl grays, nor will they submit to 
be "educated up" to them, and that fact will weigh against the 
final estimate of Debussy. Compare that pagan epicurean with 
Sibelius. Debussy's Rondes de Printemps, shaped upon a little 
girls' dance tune, is about as fresh, and naive, and vernal as an 
orchid, or attar of roses. Sibelius's music springs from the very 
heart of his people's folk-lore. It develops from an obvious into 
a nobly exalted popularity, is indeed music for the great society. 
Its marked individuality still champions the people instead of over- 
riding them. It is free from superlatives, orchestral convolutions 
in the "grand manner," and continental tricks. Yet it takes a 
large, subtle, and accomplished orchestra, as does also Bloch's 
music, passionately dedicated to the great society. Sibelius finds 
the highest and widest expressiveness in orchestral economy, but 
only because he concentrates finely upon the melodic eloquence 
of the various instruments, Berlioz-fashion, requiring from an 
orchestra the best order of individual skill and intelligence. 
Chamber music may thrive for its chosen harmlessly, not at the 
general expense, or be extensively enjoyed in amateur perform- 
ance. Intricacy, refinement, that is the inevitable trend of every 
musical nature growing and developing. There is nothing more 
aristocratic, more hierarchical, than music. Musical refinement 
liberates the expressiveness of genius, It is the refinement of the 
truest aristocracy; not the long-nurtured sort, bred for generations 
upon soft carpets, but the spiritual aristocracy which draws from 
the field and the slum as from the mansion. What is this talk of 
musical "education," and again, of "leveling?" On the one hand, 
musical good taste is neither taught nor learnt, but innate to more 
or less degree, self-found, and developed. On the other hand, there 
can be no total reduction to a common order of park bands, cornets, 
and community choruses, important as these things are bound to be. 
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Let me construct an exemplary musical hierarchy. At the 
summit of the spiritual aristocracy I would place Beethoven's last 
quartets, however sweepingly denounced by Tolstoy. Said Beet- 
hoven of Napoleon, after Jena, "If I were a warrior instead of a 
musician, how I would fight!" But, "Mein Reich ist in der Luft." 
And this mighty Napoleon of the spirit superbly enriched the few, 
by no means at the deprivation of the many. Sometimes he con- 
quered for the many, as in his Choral Symphony, and that was 
his grandest battle. To continue the scheme, prosperous bour- 
geois music is that of Strauss, or Liszt, or Rachmaninov, or 
Brahms; homelier bourgeois, Mendelssohn's Songs Without Words, 
his oratorios and Gounod's, Mascagni, Puccini, Sinding, and their 
kind. The upper of these divisions is generally snobbish toward 
the other — often they do not enjoy themselves half as genuinely. 
Many of them will be observed sniffing at a community chorus, or 
McCormack. Lowest, the cheap music-hall fare. Naturally, 
the temporal hierarchy does not correspond with the spiritual. 
The peasant and laboring classes, unjustly denied access to music, 
have yet produced melodies well up in the scale. The great com- 
poser is he whose music reaches every sort. In that respect, 
Handel takes on a remarkable significance. His Messiah is still 
beloved of all classes of musical people, despite centuries between. 
His arias, with all their obsolete floridity, never fail to "take" in 
a popular recital. The penetration of the Largo through all 
classes and all generations is unparalleled. And yet this music 
which the populace cherishes was written by a gentleman of birth 
at the order of the nobility. So does the music of Beethoven and 
Wagner bear aspects appealling to every nature in its own mu- 
sical degree. Take Die Meister singer, those last pages of the 
Prelude where all the themes are simultaneously stated, or the 
Quintet. A finely perceptive ear finds ecstasy in the rich scoring, 
the academician perpetually marvels at the free contrapuntal 
manipulation, the grosser listener consciously hears only the 
crowning melody, but its flare and lustre is his solid delight; the 
German cook and bottle washer, squeezed against the roof, loves 
it too, though he cannot tell you how nor why. The underlying 
intricacy and elaboration can be no hindrance or discouragement 
to his pleasure. It may present itself to him as a sort of confused, 
magnificent dazzle, but always it enhances and clarifies the as- 
cendant prize-song — never obstructs. In lesser hands it would 
have done so ; the complications of Brahms are inherently baffling 
to the layman, but the complications of the greater genius are as 
the mass of carved detail in a cathedral; bewildering as such, but 
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shaped to carry out the clean, towering lines. Indeed, art which 
precludes simple, unsophisticated, untrained enjoyment is an art 
narrowly conceived. The mediaeval simple-heartedness which 
is the life and breath of Die Meistersinger measures Wagner's 
transcendance over such ingenious flowers of late culture as 
Strauss and Debussy. 

An attempt on a large scale to picture the musical hierarchy 
is a structural motive in Jean Christophe . . . "The heart of the 
world," wrote RoUand, "is centered in those thousands of simple 
souls, of every nation, whose lives burn away in silence, pure 
flames of kindness, faith, and sacrifice." And from such, as he 
probes the complex stratifications of society, RoUand draws the 
types in which are contained the latent, the everlasting genius of 
each nation. In France, they are the quiet dwellers in the "house." 
In Germany, Jean Michel, the grandfather, represents the musical 
traditional, the sturdy, ancestral stock; the uncle, Gottfried, rep- 
resents the folk-spirit, uncultured, Tolstoyan, mystically in touch 
with nature; the old music professor of a small town, Schulz, 
represents those rare and delicate spirits who live and die un- 
recognized, in humble and undaunted devotion to their art. The 
great creative force "old Schulz" and "Jean Michel" lack — that 
lack is their tragic, their personal misfortune, and they worship 
its embodiment in their popular hero and leader, JeanJChristophe, 
like Beethoven, the glorious son of a drunkard and a scullery 
woman. And such are the musical 61ite, sparse grains of gold in 
heaps of sand. 

Unbelievably will the art of music expand when it becomes 
common property, a free field for cultivation and enjoyment by 
all so minded. We should like it to be unconfined by privilege 
and price. Bloch excusably rails at commercialism as an actual 
force debasing its standards. But that power of darkness is per- 
haps not so very strong. The businesslike practices of competi- 
tion, and advertisement, and phonographic multiplication flourish 
only in the petty and ephemeral part of the "profession." A 
supreme violinist is tagged with an enormous monetary valuation, 
will or no, by the law of supply and demand, because he is the 
largest of his kind, like the Koh-i-noor diamond. He never 
measures his artistic success by his income, and is seldom dis- 
posed to roll in it. Normally, an artist worthy of the name desires 
nothing more than a decent living, that he may pursue the activity 
which is his greatest enjoyment. 

But an orchestra or an opera company — there is something 
wrong with the economic status of such institutions. Desperately 
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do they depend upon the lavishments of subscribers and patrons, 
the Gregories and Medicis of to-day. Musical performance is in 
the inartistic hands of "society" and fortune, and its enjoyment is 
pretty well confined to a stratum of shirt-fronts and jewelry. 
The workers who maintain musicians and audiences in comfort, 
who provide food, and warmth, and light, and rich stuffs, and 
leisure for music, have surely a right to some share in that music. 
Denied any glimmer of this, they are at least due the satisfaction 
of knowing that they are enabling an illustrious culture to flower 
in their state. But what have we to show for that modest demand? 
The mounting of cumbersome operas, obsolete or vapid, which a 
real musician would scarce bother sitting through, not to speak of 
messy and undistinguished orchestral scores. However excellent 
the orchestras themselves, none of them are extensively available. 
In every case, subscriptions close the circle. 

If meagreness of musical activity and florescence lies in the 
economic bondage which checks the spreading influence, the cure 
should come with the universal industrial awakening which is now 
fast gathering for a momentous readjustment. Tolstoy and Ber- 
trand Russell point the way. In Tolstoy's Utopian state, for the 
healthiest and happiest life, half of the day should be spent in the 
labor of production. The rest, or such of it as the individual 
desires, should provide opportunity not only for lighter pleasures, 
but for art, science or knowledge, thought, writing, social inter- 
course; in Russell's phraseology, the creative as distinguished 
from the acquisitive activity. The laborer under present con- 
ditions is born to the brunt of the world's toil, and unless he is a 
genius at pushing up, exploitation keeps him there, saps up the 
entirety of his time and energy, with the worst drudgery of all — 
the work which is for another's interest and benefit. He is con- 
fined to the merest existence, deprived of that leisure which is 
every one's due, which is requisite for normal living, for develop- 
ment, for music. Give him, typical of billions, an opportunity for 
an actual musical start in his public education, insure him the 
time and the means to grow upon it afterwards, and you will re- 
lease numberless musical forces in the nation. In the internal 
reconstruction platform of the new British Labor Party, there is 
insistence upon "the promotion of music, literature, and fine art, 
which have been, under capitalism, so greatly neglected, and upon 
which, so the Labor Party holds, any real development of civiliza- 
tion fundamentally depends." The fact that culture has fertilized 
and flourished upon slavery from the days of Egypt and Greece 
to our own, is not suflBcient ground for a person of any imagination 
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that it must always be so. We need not worry about the morality 
of art, that will take care of itself. But we crave that it be whole- 
some, vital, serenely simple. We have been fed over much upon 
emotional inflations, extravagances, and convulsions. 

Holland exalts the artist who feels the common soul, inter- 
prets the multitude. He speaks of a simple flower of melody from 
Mozart, before whose perennial importance the hugest modern 
symphonic structures must yield; of a religious motto from Handel 
which was common to all Europe as no music since. Jean Christo- 
phe conceives a Domestic Symphony which is not a Straussian 
parade of intimacies, but one which pulsates to the rhythm of the 
work-a-day world, constitutes an act of communion with all men. 
Holland wrote: 

The artists of the time were far removed from that fraternal spirit. 
They wrote only for a more or less anarchical and vain group, uprooted 
from the life of the country, who preened themselves on not sharing the 
prejudices and passions of the rest of humanity, or else made a mock of 
them. It is a fine sort of fame that is won by self-amputation from life, 
so as to be unlike other men! Let all such artists perish! We will go 
with the living, be suckled at the breasts of the earth, and drink in all that 
is most profound and sacred in our people, and all its love from the family 
and the soil. Where is there a Raphael of music to glorify maternity? 
Who is there to give us music meet for every hour of life? — What have I 
to do with your aesthetic tricks? — How can we be "aesthetic" in a world 
where eight men out of ten live in nakedness and want, in physical and 
moral wretchedness? — ^Let us avoid like a plague the artistic language of 
castes. We must have the courage to speak like men and not like "ar- 
tists." We must draw upon the common fund — ^Show the life of every day 
to the men and women of every day. Their life is deeper and more vaste 
than the sea. The smallest among you bears the infinite in his soul. The 
infinite is in every man who is simple enough to be a man, in the lover, 
in the friend, in the woman who pays with her pangs for the radiant glory 
of childbirth, in every man and every woman who lives in obscure self- 
sacrifice which will never be known to another soul. — Write the peaceful 
epic of the days and nights following one another — ^write it simply, as 
simple as its own unfolding. Waste no thought upon the word, and the 
letter, and the subtle vain researches in which the force of the artists of 
today is turned to nought. You are addressing all men: use the language 
of all men. There are only words and styles which say or fail to say only 
what they have to say. Be sound and thorough in all you do; think just 
what you think and feel just what you feel. Let the rhythm of your 
heart prevail in your writings. The style is the soul. 



